











jand arrow (Oh! Oh!), but it 
doubtless a useful substitute. 
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AVEBURIANA. 


Lawn TENNIS. 


recent speech at the dinner at the Sports 
Club to the International Lawn Tennis 
competitors at Wimbledon.) 


His Lordship, who was received with 


cheers, 


began by 


remarking that, 


although not much of a lawn tennis- 


player himself, it 
gave him great plea- 
sure to welcome the 
dexterousexponents 
of the game from 
over seas. “The 
unplumbed, salt, 
estranging sea,” it 
had been called by 
the poet ; but for 
him, the speaker, it 
was an agreeable 
element, admirably 
constituted to buoy 
up vessels loaded 
with lawn tennis 
experts. (Loud ap- 
plause.) Lawn ten- 
nis was a game 
(cheers) not only of 
skill but of endur-! 
ance and judgment. 
It brought out a 
man’s qualities. 
Yes, and a woman's, 
too. (Hear, hear.) 
““O woman, in thy 
hours of ease, how 
much do_ tennis 
meetings please,” 
as the poet said. 

In his Lordship’s 
young days archery 
was in fashion and 
then came croquet : | 
hence, perhaps, his 
comparative unfam- 
iliarity with lawn 
tennis, which he} 
could not learn un- | 
til he had reached | 
middle age and 
had been badly | 
stung so often that | 
the nicety of his 
touch was impaired. 
He could not per- 
sonally consider 


pletely disappeared. 


of which Risetey and Swit com-| in their legions, and with an unanimous 
voice, ‘“* Love is enough” ; and yet, sweet 


_ Resuming, his Lordship quoted two as it was to hear the word amid the dis- 
(Being a condensed report of Lord Avebury’s | Stanzas from one of Dr. Warts’s hymns | tractions of the tennis court, his Lordship 
as an indication that his remarks were felt that a revised terminology was not 


meant in no bellicose spirit ; and, com- | undesirable. 


Why “love?” 


Why not 


plete serenity haying returned to the|“ naught?” or even “nothing?” He 
meeting, he roused much enthusiasm by! begged to make these suggestions to 
offering, just by way of proving his|the controlling body, wherever it was. 
respect for the game, to enter for the|It was not fitting that any opportu- 
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AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 


Urehin Chauffeur (reading notice). “Ir aty’t No use, "Ononta. THE NOTICE SAYS 


” 


MOTORS AIN'T ADMITTED! 





that the racket 


| Championship next year in the Veterans’; Why the poet called the sea 


nity should be given 
to the mocker or to 
ithe casuist. It was 
unfortunate that to 
the question,“ What 
is better than love?” 
the answer could 
and truthfully, too 
be returned : “15 
is, and 30 is, and 40 
is, and game is.” 
Nothing really is 
better than love, 
and this was mere 
word-splitting, and 
yet his Lordship 
fancied that he saw 
danger there. 
| Sensation, during 
which Miss 
SuTTON, the 
American cham- 
pion, fainted. 
His Lordship, re 
suming after some 
agitated moments, 
next turned to the 
materials of the 
game. The balls. He 
was always greatly 
attracted by these 
white and restless 
spheres. He liked 
to think that they 
always wore flannel, 
for he always wore 
flannel himself,even 
in summer, and it 
gave him a sympa 
thetic feeling for a 
‘tennis ball. Like 
them he found it 
far safer in the vari 
able climate of this 
“tight little island,” 
this “ precious stone 


— set in a silver sea.” 


“silver” he 


compensated for the loss of the bow| class, with a plentiful supply of bisques.' could not determine, for to his eyes it 


was | Being, however, nothing if not critical,| was usually green, blue, purple or grey ; 
In his} as the poet said, his Lordship remarked | but Saakspeare had the support of the 


| hot youth his Lordship had frequently | that he might say a little with regard to| Daily Telegraph in his choice of epithet, 





scored a bull’s-eye ; so much so that his| the terminolo 


nickname in the smart set of that day 


was Cupid. 


was his usual fate. 


\ His was 
| indeed, as the poet says. 


“ 


argent archery” 


[Prolonged disturbance, in the course|to retain love. As the poets had said | 


How different | player who failed to score was said to 
| from this patting of india-rubber balls| have only love, against his opponent's | 
over a net, or rather into a net, which| 15, 30, 40, and victory. 


Each game began with love. Ah! 


Beautiful is it | 
to score, to win; but not less beautiful 





gy of the pastime, which | and silver after all was a pretty word 
| was, in his opinion, significant of much. | His Lordship, however, would not sup 
A | port a silver basis of comage. 

(Riots, concluded only by the ejection 
of one Yowerty, Brookes, and an 
assortment of twins, which however 
involved so much effort that the 
speeches then terminated. 
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The difficulty in the photograph post-card business is to find new | 
The public is tiring of the laughing girls. The demand is for 


ideas 


A TONIC FOR THE DUMPS. 


the pensive, the soulful, and the spirituelle.""—-London Magazine. | 





Ac 


Wuey in my walks abroad, a sombre bard, 
[ sampled Beauties, unimpaired by age, 
Perpetuating on a postal card 
The stolid giggle hallowed by the Stage ; 


When I observed the lips that gaped apart, 
The boon expanse of teeth, the dimpled chin, 
(Proof of the rapture they derived from Art) 
O! how I grudged them that perennial grin ! 


Nightly,” I said, “they play their lyric scene, 
And wag their legs about, and wear a smile, 
And even when they 've washed their faces clean 
It won't come off : they wear it all the while. 


“I couldn't do it. Though I had the wit 
To hum in tights beneath a picture hat, 
Or wave my petticoats to thrill the pit, 
I couldn't keep a steady smile like that. 


“T follow Art myself—in humbler ways, 

Where elements of laughter ought to lurk, 
Yet, being photographed, I fail to raise 

More than the ghostly semblance of a smirk!” 


Something was wanting. That was why I bought 
These types of grinning Beauty by the gross, 

And set them on my mantelpiece and thought 
‘This spectacle will make me less morose.” 


It didn’t. On the contrary, I wore 
An air of worse depression every day, 

Till I could bear the dreadful sight no more, 
Because in that direction madness lay. 


Thank Heaven that saved my reason in the nick! 
For Fashion, not before the hour was ripe, 

Dethroned the simpering sort that made me sick 
And boomed instead the pensive, soulful type. 


Now in my gallery, stocked with fresh supplies 
(Ethereal creatures, save in point of wings), 

I see the spit gaze through dreamy eyes, 
Trying to cope with transcendental things ; 


Above unearthly brows a vague unrest, 

Sign of immortal yearning, darkly broods, 
And lo! a weight is lifted off my chest, 

And I am purged of pessimistic moods ; 


Yes, when I watch them doing all they know 
To look the part of Intellectual Grace, 
Then to the winds I let my megrims go, 


And laugh till I am crimson in the face! 0.8. 





MRESPONDENT sends this advertisement from a_ local | 


paper 

HOMER found exhausted in the Irish Sea. Ring on the left leg. 

Apply, &c 

At first sight this seems an exceptionally good Breakfast 
Table Problem. Of course the good Homer sometimes nods, and 
might have fallen overboard when in a state of physical 
exhaustion. And, as to the left leg, there is the well-known 
case of the old man (not necessarily Homer) who never said | 
his prayers, and was taken by this limb and flung downstairs. | 
But the ring still presents a difficulty, and, altogether, we 
think it best not to keep the answer over till next week. 
It was a homing pigeon. 








| THE COMING OF “TOGO.” 


“ My dear,” said my wife, “I have made up my mind.” 

Those who know my wife know that when she makes this 
tremendous statement anything may be expected. 

“Ts it much?” I said. “ Will the cheque be a large one?” 

“That is not as funny as you think it is,” said my wife, 
with dignity. “I have made up my mind that we must have 
a dog.” 

“You!” I gasped. “A dog! Why you've always been 
afraid of the merest puppies.” 

“Oh, leave her alone,” said my wife's mother, who was 
|present at this interview. “It’s a mere caprice of hers. 
She ll forget all about it to-morrow.” 

“That,” said my wife, “is very unjust, very unjust indeed ; 
but it decides me: I'm firmly determined to have a dog. 
You know, my dear, you are sometimes away from home, and 
/now that we've got baby the house seems more than ever 
lonely and unprotected ; and Brews, though a most faithful 
| servant, is a sleeper of extraordinary soundness, I believe, 
and, in short, we ought to have a dog to stay in the house at 
/night and watch over us all— you included, Mamma, though 
after what you've said you really don’t deserve it, but I can 
afford to be generous.” 

So it was decided that we were to have a dog. 
| The next question was—what kind of a dog? 
| St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, and mastiffs were rejected 
as being too large. Collies were said to be treacherous. 
Our dog was to combine the mildness and traditional play- 
fulness of the lamb with the unreasoning and dauntless 
ferocity of a polar bear. The former qualities he was to 
exhibit towards his owners and their family and dependants ; 
the latter was to spring into activity immediately upon 
contact with burglars. 

“He will mistake us all for burglars on his first night,” 
said my mother-in-law. 
| “That shows, Mamma, how little you know about dogs. I 
| think,” added my wife, “I should like a bull-dog best.” 

It happened that at that moment I knew of no satisfactory 
jand available bull-dogs. Having heard, however, that the 
landlady who had taken care of me in my bachelor-days 
desired to find a home for a bull-terrier aged seven months, 
| I suggested that he would be the very dog for our pu — 
| bold, strong, furnished with magnificent teeth, but highly 
/amenable to kindness, admirably faithful and very sportive. 
| “A bull-terrier,” said my wife, ‘sounds most attractive. 
‘In fact, that is exactly the dog I’ve been thinking of. 
What is a bull-terrier like, really ?” she continued. “Is his 
hair very long?” 
| When I had furnished the necessary explanations the bull- 
| terrier was decided upon. 

“Mark my words,” said my mother-in-law, who has an 
agreeable gift of minor prophecy, “you'll be sorry for 
| this.” 
| On the morning of the day appointed fér Togo’s arrival 


| I had, as usual, to go to town. All arrangements for meeting 
Togo, conducting him to his home and seeing to his welfare, 
| had, however, been made, and I felt no anxiety as to the 
result. In fact, I forgot all about the matter. When I 
|returned I found my wife waiting for me at the station, 


which is but a short distance from our house. She was 
manifestly in a state of great agitation. 

“Good heavens, Emmy,” said I, “what's the matter with 
you? You look as if you'd seen a ghost.” 

“Ghost!” she said. “I wish it was. Oh, we've had the 
most awful time with that dog. Why, why did I ever yield 
to you? I might have known that a bull-terrier seven months 
old was no fit dog for a quiet country house. But I’ve come 
armed,” and she showed me the butt end of an old revolver 
concealed in a basket which she was carrying. 
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GIVE AND TAKE. 


Br-pr-ck (Coach). “FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE SWING TOGETHER, OR YOU'LL UPSET THE BOAT!” 
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WILLING TO 


Mra. Lightfoot. “On, WAIT A Minute, Mr. Suarp—poy’ 





COMPENSATE. 


tT DRIVE YET. MY HUSBAND IS STILL ON THE GREEN.” 


Mr. Sharp. “ Never mixo. I’Lt risk rt. For i | po Bow. nim over, way, I’M READY TO REPLACE HIM ANY Time!” 








‘* But there are no cartridges to that revolver,” said I. 

“Hush!” said my wife, looking round apprehensively. 
‘The dog doesn’t know that.” 

Then I gathered the details of all the terrors that had been 
undergone. Togo, having been fetched from the station by 
the coachman, who was no longer in his first youth, had 
dragged that ancient and wheezy retainer at lightning speed 
along the road. They had arrived at the house, where the 
coachman, having called huskily for beer, had collapsed in the 
servants’ hall. J'ogo had seized his opportunity and bolted, 
chain and all, into the kitchen, where he had upset the cook 
by butting her from behind like a ram. The cook had been 
supported to her bedroom by two housemaids, but had been 
pursued by the implacable animal and had been again upset, 
together with her attendants, on the staircase. All three had 
since these awful events been going from hysterics to hysterics. 
Brxys, after making one futile effort to secure Togo, had 
locked himself into the pantry, declaring (through the key- 
hole) that he never did hold with dogs, and that bull-terriers 
who had once tasted blood were especially to be feared. 
Togo had then entered the drawing-room, had leapt lightly 
over a barricade of chairs erected by my wife and her mother, 
had jumped at both their throats with his mouth wide open and 
his eyes gleaming, and had finally disappeared like a tornado 
into the garden, where all trace of him had been lost. My 
wife had then taken to the revolver. My mother-in-law, a 
most courageous woman, was at this moment engaged in 
pacing the shrubbery with a sword that had belonged to my 
uncle the Colonel. 

“Oh, I do hope he’s lost for ever,” said my wife. ‘‘ Fortu- 
nately he didn’t see baby. Otherwise | tremble to think 
what the consequences might have been.” 

As she said this we emerged upon the front lawn, and 
there a terrible sight met our eyes. 

Our nurse was hanging, shrieking, over the lower branch 
of an apple tree. In the middle of the lawn Togo was 


standing with a fatuous expression of pleasure in his pink- 
rimmed eyes, his tail wagging thirty to the dozen, and sitting 
beside him was our two-year-old hope and heir, with his arms 
round Togo’s neck and his head propped against T'ogo’s 
back. Ata distance of a hundred yards my mother-in-law 
was making passes in the air with the Colonel's sword from 
behind a laurel bush. 
& tt % & ty 

Togo is becoming quite a respectable dog. He lives mostly in 

the nursery, and the heir does exactly what he likes with him 





ANGLING NOTES. 

MINISTERIAL waters continue troubled, but here and there a 
pretty kettle of fish has heen landed. There has been no 
Liberal catch of plaice, but “ gentle baiting” is being indulged 
in with some success. 

Japanese waters have been in prime condition for bottom 
fishing, and large captures of submerged ironclads are 
reported. 

Sport in the Black Sea has been chaney, but on the whole 
good, with flounders much in evidence. Best killing flies, the 
‘“‘Mutineer” and the “ Cossack.”’ 

The Neva is swollen and muddy, and with a continuance 
of the present reign lively times are expected. 
moujiks are rising fitfully. 
condition. 

Although more rain is wanted on the Nile, crocodiles are 
still on the feed: best bait, Cook’s tourists, but fellaheen are 
not refused. 

From South Africa reports are conflicting. Contractors are 
said to have been rising well at Army Stores, but few have 
been grassed. On the Zambesi the sun is too strong for 
successful daytime angling; there is, however, a fair volume 
of water, and in the evenings hippopotami are rising well to 
the tse-tse fly. 





Artisans and 
Grand Dukes are a little out of 
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THOUGHTS ON DRINK IN TIME OF DROUGHT. 


Ixy Summer-time when, by the Dog-Star’s aid, 

The Glass ascends to Eighty in the Shade, 
The burning Question of all Questions is : 

How can our Thirst be suitably allayed ? 


I know a Man in occult Lore immersed, 
Who says that Christian Science quenches ‘Thirst : 
But when I met him in the Indian Plains 


In Strength and Length his Drinks were doubly first. 


Myself did as a Boy affect a Jar 

That held a Drink named Raspberry Vinegar : 
But Adults, when they try this Liquid, find 

The more they drink the thirstier they are. 


What Anglo-Indians call the “ Whisky Peg” 
One can no longer swallow by the Keg, 

Since Treves condemned the Use of Alcohol ; 
And Treves is not the Man to pull your Leg. 


Cold Tea is cooling, but the Tyrant Haic, 

In Accents wholly the Reverse of vague 
Condemns Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, 

And bids us shun them as we should the Plague. 


Plain Water, if not carefully distilled, 

With pathogenic Germs is mostly filled ; 
Yet in the Fluid that is filtered best 

All Trace of Sparkle is entirely killed. 


Our Grandfathers, if I am not at Fault, 

Drank freely at all Hours of Home-brewed Malt ; 
But those who emulate such Habits now 

Descend with Speed to the ancestral Vault. 


The Wielders of the Willow lean, I fear, 

To Gin commingled with Stone Ginger Beer ; 
But those who covet the “‘ Centurion’s””’ Fame 

From this seductive Beverage steer clear. 


Champagne, or, for the lower Orders, Rum, 
Cheers the Depressed and mollifies the Glum ; 

But taken freely neath a Tropic Sky 
Tends to upset the Equilibrium. 


Hock, when the Sun is blazing at high Noon, 
With Seltzer Water tempered, is a Boon ; 

Yet we must not forget that decent Hock 
Is only purchased once in a blue Moon. 


LimeJuice, when other Liquids can’t be had, 
Dilute with bubbling Waters is not bad : 


And, differing from Gin, which stunts the Growth, 


It may be given to a growing Lad. 


Good Barley Water, with a gentle Blend 
Of Lemon, many Medicos commend ; 
But, personally, I have found this Brew 
Though wholesome, makes for Tedium in the End. 


The hardy Denizens of Lancashire 
Affect a Tipple called Botanic Beer. 

I know a Man who tasted it, but he 
In adamantine Boldness had no Peer. 


Some Folk the Claims of Lager Beer advance ; 

But here, as elsewhere, much depends on Chance ; 
For Pilsen seems in latter Years to have 

No geographical Significance. 


It needs not to be said that Lemonade 

Is always more salubrious when Home made : 
And in the golfing Championships is quaffed 

Ry Varvoy, Taytor, Fersie, Herp and Brain. 


But Golfers, when inclined their Drives to sclaff, 
Correct this Tendency with Shandygaff, 

A genial Compound much affected by 
The famous Yankee Skipper Captain Harr. 


Epwarp Frrzceratp had a Friend named Posn, 

With whom he went a-yachting near the Wash ; 
And Posu, so Mr. Saorrer now has proved, 

Once lived for three whole Days on Lemon Squash. 


More could I sing upon the Theme of Drink, 
Why Men see double and when Mice seem pink ; 
But eighteen Quatrains of this Sort of Stuff 
Are ample for the Present, don’t you think ? 

[We do.—Editor Punch.] 








FROM A HEART OF OAK AT BREST. 


My pear Commopore Puncu,—If you're not a Commodore 
you ought to be. Don’t you let any one say a word against 
L’entente cordiale. It’s a first-class liquor. I’ve been aboard 
and I’ve been ashore, féted by all the consuls and captains, 
and by every man who could do the thing well; and I have 
had “passes” and “sendings off” and “sendings on” from 
everybody at Brest, and I’ve made speeches, in all sorts of 
languages, after dinner, breakfast, and lunch. I don’t quite 
know now which was which, but I write in the fulness of 
my—heart, and I’ve made all the jokes I know about “ Brest 
to Brest,” “ Brest high,” “‘O my bonnie Brest knot,” (which 
[ sang in my native language), and “ a-Brest with the Times,” 
and so forth, and they have all gone in first-rate style,—in fact, 
been entente-cordially received, and speaking for everyone 
generally we, as your Special Commissioner (you see I use 
the double-entente “we” for the single “I”’)—e, 1 say, 
have been done to rights; and if I cannot at this moment 
sufficiently overcome my emotions to give you a full, true, 
and particular account of our Anglo-Frenchy doings, you 
must excuse me. But it’s coming, Sister Mary, and when my 
report does appear you may be able to bet your boots on its 
absolute correctness. We're all jolly good fellows and so 
say all of us aboard the Anglo-Frenchy or Frencho-Angly 
vessels, of which I cannot remember the names, but post this 


on to you, lest you should think that I am neglecting duty. 


One thing—whisper—depend on; no war as long as we 
are all as we are. We're enjoying ourselves. French sailors 
jolly chaps, speaking English and drinking Scotch, perfectly. 
There's the entente cordiale for you! “‘Qui ra la?’ ‘Je!’ 
says I, knowing the language.” And that’s how we all get 
on together. As for to-morrow—to-morrow be to-morrow’'d! 
At present, “ Vire le grog francais!” 
Your Own Speciat Scortcu. 








The Brighton Gazette, Hove Post, 
Telegraph (all one paper) advertises : 

HREE Comfortable Unfurnished 

near Redhill Station ; 


Personally, when it is a question of sheer comfort, we have a 
prejudice for a little furniture in a room ; perhaps, however, 
you get this in the pigstyes, which seem to be of the nature 
of a Dépendance, often the cosiest part of a Continental hotel. 


Sussex and Surrey 


Rooms To Let, 
also four pigstyes. 





Mr. H. E. Crawzey, winner of the Silver Racket in the 
M.C. C. Tennis Competition at Lord’s, was defeated by Mr. 
Evstace Mites, whom he challenged for the Gold Racket. 

“ Caeteris major, tibi, Mites, impar” was the Horatian line 
| with which Mr. Crawtey had intended to address his con- 
queror, but at the moment it escaped his memory. 
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CHARIVARIA. | 


Tue news that the British sailors and | 
the French sailors exchanged hats at| 
Brest has led to an agitation in our Army | 
for a similar meeting between the land | 
forces of the two countries. 


With reference to the War Stores | 
Enquiry, we are requested to state that 
the rat which is said to have eaten cer- 
tain important documents has been con- 
fused with two other rats of the samename. 

Lord Sraniey has refused to withdraw 
the charge of “ blackmailing and blood- 
sucking” which he brings against Post 
Office employees. It is even rumoured 
that, not satisfied with the fact that the 
Post Office vehicles are already painted 
a blood red, Lord Srantey intends to/| 
have the lettering on the same altered to 
“ The Royal Black Mail.” 


The young barrister who supplied a 
party to a recent action with explicit 
instructions as to how to dress for the| 
jury, has, it is said, received a lucrative 
offer from the leading legal paper to’ 
conduct a fashion column in its pages. 

We hear that the finger-print experi-| 
ments have proved so successful in 
tracing criminals that the police autho- | 
rities will in future oppose any proposal 
for the erection of more public baths and | 
wash-houses, as the cleaner the criminal, | 
the worse the finger-print. 


Tuomas Ditton, aged 102, was sworn | 
in last week as special officer in charge | 
of the public swimming pool at Akron, 
Ohio. He has had great experience in 
saving his own life. 


A lady writes that on an exceptionally 
hot day last week she distinctly saw 
the funnel of a Thames steamboat faint 
while passing under a low bridge. 


A contemporary publishes a list of 
remarkable crimes said to have been 
caused by the heat, and will be glad 
to hear of others. 


The weather in America was so hot 
last week that Lieutenant Peary resolved 
to make a dash for the Pole. 


“ Bathing Costumes greatly reduced,” 
announces a Sale catalogue, and a Mrs. 
GRUNDY writes to protest. 

A man who confessed to a murder 
committed 23 years ago, and then denied 
it, has been found guilty. This, anyhow, 
shows the danger of bragging. 


The Westminster Guardians have 
decided, in order to prevent an inmate | 
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RE! MEMORIAM?” 


Ile. “ Bur I THovent You ’D FORGIVEN ME FOR THAT AND PROMISED TO FORGET IT?” 


She. “ Yes—sut I DIDN'T PROMISE TO LET YOU 


roraet I’p roraiven it!” 








of the workhouse eluding the vigilance 
of the officials and getting drunk out- 
side, to dress him in trousers of yellow 
or some other distinctive colour. We 
understand that the Music-Hall Comic 
Singers’ Association is about to protest 
against the action of the Guardians, as 
being calculated to bring a respectable 
calling into disrepute. 


The Admiralty, it has transpired, 
recently spent £47 10s. on a sun-print- 
ing frame when one could have been 
bought for £6, and the War Office 
feels sincerely flattered. 


Sir James Cricutoy Browne thinks that 
every child ought to be brought up 


impressed with the obligation of living 
to 100. We have no objection to the 
proposal so long as someone shall have 
power to grant certificates of exemption 
to exceptionally unpleasant persons at, 





say, the age of 40, 


| The young ladies of Great Britain are 


inow face to face with one of the most 
serious crises of their existence. The 
supply of curates is said to be giving 
out. 


Honour where honour is due. , Last 
week a woman named Baccuus was 
charged before Mr. Prowpey with being 
drunk and disorderly, and the magistrate 
made no comment. 
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BY THE ROUND POND. 


1 Sketch in Kensington Gardens.) 


Ahout 7 o'¢ A faint 
on nearly at the full. floats like a tissue ~paper halloon 
the violet sky abore the trees to the south. whose summits 

are tinged u ith a russet glow by the declining sun. The 
at re of the Pond ia ru fle l with golden ripples ; elsewhere 


lock on a sultry July evening 


the water 18a glassy olive-qreen, in which the pale blues | 


and whites and pinl s of the frocks of children on the 
The children themselves are 
vst grade ; from the Gutter to the Upper Middle 
(‘lasses but not of, them are a few elderly 
men, prominent yee mbers of rarious Model Yacht Clubs, 


hank are vaquely repeated 
of wir 


Amongst 


to whom boat-sailing is not so much a pastime asa serious | 


profession. A bronzed Park-keeper regards children and 
grown-ups alike u ith an offieral benevolence. 
about 9. and a keen yachtswoman, who has 


De 
t finished adjusting the 


irbara (age 


ju rig of a smart racing eutter, 
oloured green and copper and furnished with a centre-board of 
to he , Nurse, who is seated on a campstool 
There, I shall just port 
the helm a very little, Nurse, and then I think she ought to 
make a straight course, don't you? 

Her Nurse (iho be longs to an Older School, with a sperity : 
It’s no use asking me my opinion, Miss Barsara, because I ‘ve 
to give. Miss Ape.a—her in my last place that you ‘ve 
heard me talk of before—neyer wanted to mess about with 
no sailing boats, for all the world as if she was a boy. She’d 
bring out her doll in its pram, and set by me for hours as 
A reg’lar little lady Miss ApeLa was, in all 


ientifie de sun 


with a volume of threepenny fietion 


quiet as quiet. 
re spec s 
Barbara (without troubling herself to express her private 
opinion of the exemplary Aveta). Yes, Nurse, | know. I’m 
going over to that farther corner. I shall get a better breeze 
there. No, you needn't come—I can manage much better by 
my self 
She takes her yacht and a boat-hook, and goes off with the 
calm independen: e peculiar to the modern child. 


Sarah (aged 13, who is on the grass, encumbered by an} 


infant in a mail cart, to junior members of the family 
ti sporting themselves on the bank). Gror-sen! Come aw’ y orf 
the edge, ‘jear! 
and 4 
come and smack yer ‘ed ina minnit. If you down’t beyave, 
Myset, L’ll tell Muvver of yer, my gell! Si, jist you do that 
onst more, and I'll tike the lot of yer ome. You'll ‘ave the 
Porkeeper on yer if yer gow on like thet Na-ow, biby, 
down't you begin croyin’. You ain’t bin doin’ nuffink! 
there, there, then—-did ‘e think ‘is Sissy was angry wiv ‘im, 
the Ducky Dimons ? 

The Ducky Diamonds continues to labour under this mis- 
apprehension, thereby creating a diversion under corer 
of which his brothers and sisters execute a masterly 
retreat. 

First Small Shipowner (who is taking his vessel on a coast 
ng voyage with a long string, to Second Ditto Ditto, who is 
imilarly engaged). Outer the w’y ! 

(roin a treat, she is! 


Second 8. 8S. Garn wiv yer! 


Whoy, she’s topsy-turvy ‘arf 

toime ! 
I rat Ss 
*s 


Second 8S. 8S. 


er 
S. You needn’ tork. Yours yn’t no better! 
Yus, she is. Moine on’y lays on ’er soide ! 

1 Boy with a desire for information (to one of the Elderly 
Experts, who is fitting up his boat on the turf). And did you 
build her yourself ? 

The Elderly Expert (with importance). No, she was built for 
me by Topsett.—he designs most of the yachts for our Club. 

The Boy (impressed). And which should you say was the 
best boat on the Pond-—yours ? 





Rowse, didn’ I tell yer to tike ’old of ’is} 
Give over thet splashin’, Hatrrip, or I shell ‘ave to | 


‘Ere 's my ship a comin’. | 


| The E. EB. (solemnly). My boy, there’s no such a thing as a 


‘best boat.” . Each boat has got her day—and that’s all the 
wisest can tell you about it! 
(‘The Boy moves off with a consciousness of having exposed 
| his iqnorance. 
| Second Elderly Eapert (who may be anything over sixty, 
to First, who cannot be much under that age). Gong to make 
|@ start soon ? 
First BE. E. Waiting for some of these kids to clear. 
| Directly you begin, they come round you in scores, and you 
don’t get room enough to work in! 

Second E. BE. Ah, you're right. We want some protection 
against them. And the way the Pond is getting over-run 
with weed in some places is a disgrace-—it’s high time the 
Government had their attention called to it! (Inspecting the 
other's vessel.) I say, you’re not going to carry a spinnaker, 
are you? I’ve struck my jib after the first trial. 

First Lb. BE. Well, with the wind as it is, it’s a difficult 
matter to hit on just the right trim. I must think that out. 

He lights another pipe and thinks it out exhaustively. 

Casual Passer (derisively, to a Skilled Artisan who has 
launched a modern liner of his own construction, which he 
seems unwilling to trust beyond the reach of his boat-hook). 
Why don’t yer let it go, ole Cock? ’Fraid of it sinkin’ ? 

The Skilled Artisan (after searching in vain for a more 
withering retort). Nar then, Cocky, down’t be silly! 

[The model liner takes advantage of the opportunity to 
steam out into the open sea, which obliges him to plunge 
in over his ankles and rescue the truant. 

The Casual Passer. You orter tie a bit o’ string to ’er nex’ 
time, you ought! 

[He departs guffawing, and is out of hearing before the 
proprietor of the liner, who is evidently a man rather 
of deeds than of words, has thought of a repartee 
sufficiently scathing. 

The Skilled A. (to the Bystanders). A bit o’ string, indeed ! 
| On’y exposes ’is ignirance of mechanics torkin’ like thet, yer 
know! 

An Angel-faced Boy (to Park-keeper, watching a derelict 
vessel that is aimlessly drifting some yards from the shore). 
| Do you think she "ll be long coming in now, Sir? 

Park-keeper. All right, Sonny, don’t you worry. I’ve got 
my eye on her. (Toa lad who arrives at this moment, and 
appears to be a sort of amateur coast-quardsman.) Another job 
for you, Jor. 

Joe (producing weighted line). She’s a bit fur out as yet 
but ere goes. (He casts the line dexterously over the mast of 
|the ship in distress.) On’y just missed her. (Tries again.) 
| Got her —no, it’s run off her bowsprit. Next time ought to 
ido it. (After one or two more attempts he lassos the hull, and 
| hauls it to land, where it is secured by the Park-keeper.) 
| Thane y'are, Mister. 

The Angel-faced Boy (with a bright smile of gratitude). 
Thank you, Sir. May I have my boat, please ? 

Park-keeper. Your boat, indeed! I ‘appen to know the 
boy this boat belongs to, and you ain't him—not by a long 
way. Nice conduct, I don’t think, tryin’ to sneak another 
boy’s boat when he ain’t there to look after it! You young 
‘limb, you! You'll come to a bad end, you will, if you ain't 
| careful. 

[With a stern moral disapproval which does not per- 
ceptibly abash the young offender, who accepts his 
failure with philosophical serenity. After fixing him 
for a moment or two, the Park-keeper strolls on with 
the grim smile of a man whom experience has rendered 
a match for the wiliest boy. 

| An Imaginative Boy (excitedly, to an older and matter-of- 
See how 
She’s Toco’s flagship, going to sink 


SSE 


| 
| 


| fact friend). Look at the Reliance now, Ervyest! 


she’s forging ahead ! 


the Baltic Fleet ! 
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Rich Old Aunt (recovering from accident). “1'm avai I SHALL FEEL THE EFFECTS OF THIS FALL FOR MANY YEARS TO Come! 
Nepheic (with expectations). “1 sincERELY HOPE NoT, AUNTIE!” 
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Ernest. What rot you're talking! As if Toco would have 
a sailing-cutter for a flagship ! 

The Im. B. She may be a cutter, usually—but 
battleship just now. And, I say, there’s a fleet of destroyers 
trying to surround her! Do you see? 

Ernest. | should call em ducks, myself. 
smoke-stacks ? 

The Im. B. (trying to compromise). Well, we'll say they 're 
submarines, then! 

Ernest (with the pity of a superior mind). I tell you what 
it is-—if you go on like this when you go to school next half, 
the fellows will give you a jolly rough time of it, that’s all! 

The destroyers quack im ominous confirmation of this 

prediction, and the “ Reliance” is reluctantly struck 
off the list of the Japanese Admiral’s squadron. 

Jim (small shopkeeper’s son, proud proprietor of a four- 
and-sixpenny clipper, to his chum). Blest if that green boat 
ain't passed my Shamrock! She can go and no mistake, that 
green ‘un can. I shall git one o’ them green ’uns some day. 

_Barpara, who owns the “green ’un” in question, overhears 

this tribute, and flushes with gratification ; Bu admits 
that the two are fairly equal—but thinks the “ Sham- 
rock” can sail closer to the wind. 

Barbara (unable to restrain herself any longer). That's my 
boat you're talking about. 
wind now. Suppose we let it be a race between them ? 

Jim (flattered but embarrassed). Awright, Miss. I’m agree- 
able, if you are. 


Where are their 





she 3 a 


And yours is getting a good | 


(‘The three walk round the bank together, and by the time the 

race is decided Barsara and Jim are on fairly intimate 
terms, much to the disgust of Bu. 

Barbara's Nurse (suddenly becoming alive to the situation). 

| Miss Barpara, come away this minute. The ideer of a young 

lady playin’ about with rough boys like them two, as ought 

to know their place if you don’t! 

Barbara. They're not a bit rough, and I spoke to them 
first, and they ve very kindly been letting their boat race 
mine. [T7'o Jim and But.| Good-bye, I’ve got to go now. You 
mustn’t mind my Nurse, because, you see, she doesn’t under- 
stand things quite. And we must have another race some 
day. The Shamrock very nearly won. 

She gives them a friendly little nod and goes back to her 

Nurse. 

Bill (aggrieved, to Jim). Well, if that gal comes and wants 
to pal in with us agen, you'd better tell her it ain’t good 
enuff, ay? Gittin’ jored at for a kid like that! 

Jim (looking after Barpara and her Nurse as they disappear 
among the tree-trunks). "Tain’t likely we'll git another chanst, 
so you can shet your silly ‘ed! And gimme ‘old of the 
Shamrock. I’m orf ‘ome, J am. F. A. 








Tue Belfast Newsletter announces a most unfortunate acci- 
dent by which a motor-tricyclist was “thrown with great 
force to the ground, sustaining a scalp wound on the right 
hand.” 
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SLOW AND SURE. 


woTicep, Miss, AS WHEN YoU ‘AS A MOTOR, YOU CATCHES A TRAIN, NOT THE TRAIN!” 








TALKING IN THEATRES | talking to me, as q am frequently com- | Euthanasia: 

L | pelled to do, she invariably retorts with Or, Dying Made Fasy 
Devr Sir,--lam an enthusiastic student! an absolutely uncalled-for tu quoque. | PEEK, Pal 
the drama, and I therefore frequently | This, Sir, is a form of rejoinder no self- 
take my husband to the theatre With respecting husband can possibly listen | 
regard to conversation during the per-|{o in silence. Nor do I. But for this 
formance, if | did not carefully explain | unfortunate propensity of hers | have no 
to him every point in the play as it goes | doubt I could obtain my customary after- 
on he would miss a very great deal. It} dinner snooze at a theatre in spite of the 
would be useless to wait until the end of 


“ Practise the art of deep breathing. 
After the morning bath take a deep 
breath, retain it as long as possible, then 
slowly expire.” Home Chat. 


f 
' 
| 


A Weary View.—“The late Lord 
Perre,” says M.A.P., “was noted as 
being the only Roman Catholic priest 
ae who had sat for centuries in the House 
Dear Mr. Pencu,—I am afraid some- of Lords.” Certainly no similar case is 
| body must have been sitting near Dick | , 
‘and me in the pit. I’m awfully sorry, | 
but we only get out together about four| Is the new Guide to the County Coun- 
nights a week, and naturally we have} cil’s steamboat service we are told that the 
ee figs cm but a, — oy heaps and heaps to tell each other. But, | cost of the Greenwich Tunnel, “including 
plauly & wile s Guty to do) really and truly, we don't talk very loud. | the formation of the necessary approaches 
this and a — at a ‘ | Maisie. {and compensation to ferrymen, amounted 
me (or to others must, oo sa ‘| Sm—In my opinion there is not/to £— ” These are startling figures. 
continue to do it PorTIA. | meaty as ; Sac iWe @ . . an ‘ 
nearly enough talking in theatres. At|We wonder how much went to the 
Dear Pouncn,—-Glad to see that the! least, I never get the chance. ferrymen. Possibly about £ 
annoyance caused by the abominable | UNDERSTUDY. 
| habit of talking in theatres is at last > 


: |performers. Prefer on this occasion to 
in act, as by that time he would have | remain anonvmous. ('TPHER. 

forgotten the appropriate and often | ; 
quite beautiful illustrations of my 
remarks that are continually being fur on record. 
nished by the people on the stage. My 
husband, | MAY add is not deaf, nor | 








“Tne tone reset or Tne.”—The 
being recognised. Regret to say my From the Hyde Reporter we cull this| Evening News, in a brief review of gold- 
wife, who goes to the play more often |sinister comment on the fortunes of a} finds in Scotland, states that “ Dunrobin 
than is strictly necessary, is a hardened | local cricket team :—“ We are sorry to say | Glen yielded £20,000 worth of gold in 
offender in this respect; and whenever | that Mellor has not won a match this year.|as many years.” A very interesting 
[ expostulate with her at any length for! They greatly miss their old umpire.” Prehistoric Peep. 
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THE LORD HIGH OBSTRUCTIONIST. 


PovicemaN Puycn. “HERE! WHAT ARE YOU PLAYING AT?” 

Lorp H-tss-ry. “I’M HORATIUS! I’M KEEPING THE BRIDGE!!” 

Pouiceman Puncn. “OH! YOU ARE, ARE YOU? WELL, THIS ISN'T ANCIENT ROME. THIS IS MODERN 
AND YOU'VE JUST GOT TO MOVE ON.” 





LONDON : 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


_Exrractep rrom Tue? Diary or Topsy, M.P. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 


Some Gentlemen to whom the idea of the Redistribution of the Seats they occupy is in the highest degree distasteful. 


House of Commons, Monday, J uly 17.— 
If this sort of thing goes on Prince 
Artur really will throw up the sponge, 
hand in his checks, or go through any 
other metaphorical form that means 
retirement from office. He can stand 
continuous hard work and gets plenty of 
it. Members who sniff at him because 
he is occasionally absent from the 
Treasury Bench would find themselves 
pretty well done up if they got through 
a tithe of his daily task. That he makes 
light of. What he can’t stand is the 
unreasonableness of man, also of woman. 
To-day has had sharp experience of both. 

To begin with, the Speaker interposed 
objection, based on antiquated prece- 
dents, against his running through his 
Redistribution Resolutions in a couple 
of morning sittings. Nothing could 
exceed his own sweet reasonableness in 
the matter. He originally proposed one 
morning sitting for discussion of what is 
practically a far-reaching Reform Bill. 
Objection taken, he generously gave two. 
Now the Speaker insists there shall 
be a second reading debate on the 
scheme as a whole, which would occupy 
two or three full sittings; then the 
House to go into Committee and severally 
discuss with full flush of amendments 
eight, possibly nine, distinct Resolutions. 


That meant something like eight weeks | August, meeting again for an autumn 


of Parliamentary time. 


“A picturesque figure rarely seen.” 


(The Duke of Rutland.) 


It involved the | Session. 
alternative of extending the Session into | of meeting the dilemma. 
chill October, or adjourning in mid-| seized it. 


There was one other method 
Prince Arruur 
He dropped the Resolutions. 
This bad enough; what followed, 
worse still. The East End has risen in 
its despair; this afterncon marched to 
Westminster, waating to know about the 
promised Bill providing workmen with 
| employment. It is the women who have 
undertaken the mission, and they come 
to Westminster with puny babes in their 
arms, wailing enquiry as to what's going 
to be done for their husbands. They 
stream into Prince Arruur’s private room 
and put the question to him face to face. 
Many interviews taken place in this 
chamber, some epoch-making; never 
anything like this. A score of gaunt, 
hungry-eyed women clustering round 
the Prime Muxister, clamouring for bread, 
or the means to buy it. New precedent 
this, by the side of which those quoted 
by Speaker an hour earlier, with result 
of tearing to pieces the Redistribution 
Resolutions, grow mastier and mustier. 
To the heated imagination there is 
something in it reminiscent of episodes 
closely preceding the French Revolution. 
| Wasn't there an aristocrat who, when 
|the people asked for bread, retorted 
| with inquiry, “Why don’t you eat grass?” 
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| In the grim story of what later took place 
| in the streets of 


| stuffed with grass. 


| everything should be done to bring the 
| Bill along. 


Tue Scumuons 


The Government were defeated by four votes, 
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TO SURRENDER 


July 20, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 


demanded an armistice with a view to the surrender of the garrison 


Paris there lives for 
ever the picture of a well-dressed man 
dangling from a lamppost, his mouth 


Prince Arruur spoke to his strange 
afternoon callers softly, promising that 





Whereupon they withdrew | 


and, gallantly escorted by Mr. CROOKS, | 
had tea on the Terrace in the company 
of more fortunate sisters, to whom the | 


| refreshment was preliminary to eight 


| oO clock 


| cil in the metropolis. 


dinner. When they had gone} 
Prince Arrave went back to Treasury | 
Bench, to worry round the fourth stage 
of Aliens Bill. 


Business done 


| 
Redistribution mi 
lutions abandoned. 

House of Lords, Tuesday night. 
suppose if Prince Arruur insists, we shall 
have Redistribution of the electorate. 
But,” said the Lorp Cuancettor grimly, 
“they sha'n’t redistribute the trams so 
as to bring them over the bridges and 
run along the Embankment. They ‘ll be 
wanting ‘em up Constitution Hill next.” 

Bill authorising the work has passed 
the House of Commons. Has been 
blessed by nearly every Borough Coun- 
Even the City 





Corporation have acquiesced. 
millions living south of the River clamour 
for it. Royal Commission on Traffic 
support its principal proposal. Carrinc- 
ron, backing Bill, cited typical case of a 
woman who lives at Brixton and goes 
daily to her work in Holborn. If, in- 
stead of leaving the tram at the foot of 
Westminster Bridge, she might ride 
along Embankment on her way, it would 
mean to her a saving of 450 miles 
walked in the year. 

What is that to the Lorp Hien Cnay- 
CELLOR, whose longest walk is from his 
robing room to the woolsack ? 
to assistance of his young friend Ripey, 
properly shocked at prospect of the Em- 
bankment reserve being open to common 
tram folk, he put his foot down, and the 
Bill was thrown out by nearly 2 to 1. 


Debate brought down a veteran whose | 


picturesque figure is rarely seen. 
“ Protection makes us acquainted with 
strange bedfellows,” the Duke of Rvut- 


LAND said to the Memper For Sark, when | 


the latter congratulated him on his 
speech delivered last year in support of 
Dow José’s Fiscal Policy. 

Thereafter the Duke 
learned leisure of Belvoir Castle. This 
attempted outrage on the Embankment 


Some 


Coming | 


retired to the} 


| called him once more to the front. Let 
| wealth’and commerce, laws and learning, 
idie; but leave, oh leave us this costly 
thoroughfare (paid for out of the rates) 
free from the contamination of rate- 
payers who ride in penny trams. 

“My Lords,” said the Duke, erect 
| under the weight of nearly ninety years, 
“take your courage in both hands, and 
defend the Embankment against attack 
year by year made upon it by the 
London County Council.” 

When, sixty-four years ago, Lord 
Joux Manners came to sit in the Com- 
mons, Member for Newark, with the 
rising hope of stern, unbending Toryism 
as his colleague, Free Trade was non- 
existent, the London County Council 
undreamt of. He has lived long enough 
to see Protection again uplift its head, 
and to-day assists in giving the L. C. C. 
what the Curate in The Private Secretary 
used to threaten to deal his tormentors 
“a good hard knock.” 

The Duke begins to believe that, 
after all, the world is not in such hope- 
less state as in moments of depression he 
has feared. 

Business done.—L. C. C. Tramways 
Bill thrown out by 64 votes against 33. 

House of Commons, Friday morning, 
One o'clock. — Ministerialists yesterday 
morning, opening their billydoo from the 
Pink ’Ux, found it almost picturesque 
in its phrase. With the emphasis of 
three lines it besought Members to be in 
their places punctually at nine o'clock. 
“ The Opposition,” so ran the incantation, 
‘have cancelled their pairs. The Irish 
are over in full force. There will be a 
lively evening.” 

Almost up to the stroke of midnight 
this last forecast was falsified. Nothing 
could be drearier than the speeches 
following each other on Jouw Repmonn’s 
Amendment to reduce vote for Irish 
Land Commission. Shortly after eleven 
Water Lonc made his second speech, 
not livelier than the first. Then Tay 
Pay for a while whirled his shillelah 
in the sultry air. As the limp hand of 
the clock stretched forth to clasp welcome 
midnight the question was put. 

Members hurried forth without visible 
sign of emotion. Division would pro- 
bably be a close one. Opposition cer- 
tainly showed up well. But, after Prixce 
Artuvr’s Foreign Office appeal to the 
loyalty of his Party surely all was well. 

On ordinary occasion, if division be 
taken at midnight Members hurry forth 
|to secure a cab, content to wait for the 
morning paper to learn precise figures. 
This morning they returned to the House 
filling the benches, crowding the Bar. 
As the minutes sped rumour ran to and 
fro. The buzz of conversation rose to 
deafening height. The Prox ’Uy and 
|Esmonpr, the Irish Whip, were back 
almost simultaneously. Evidently a close 
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MR. MUCWUMP’S MISFORTUNES. 


(The Adventures of a Beginner.) 





No. 4.—Mr. M. says, “Trovur FISHING MAY 
BE ALL RIGHT FOR A YOUNG MAN, BUT GIVE ME 
PEACE AND A PUNT, WHERE YOU CAN HAVE A GOOD 
LUNCH, AND A NAP AFTERWARDS. BuT—BE sURE 
THAT YOUR MOORINGS ARE QUITE DEPENDABLE.” 





thing. Cheers and counter-cheers broke 
forth from the excited host on either side. 

There was a moment’s silence as the 
four tellers stood in a group at the 
Table whilst the Clerk wrote down the 
figures. To whom would he hand the 
paper? In many a pitched battle the 
Pixk "Uw has awaited it as a matter of 
course, taking his place at the extreme 
right of the line. It was noted he was 
not so confident this morning, even 
edging a little to the left to make room 
for the Irish Whip. 

When the Clerk handed the paper to 
Eswonve there went up from the Oppo- 
| sition Benches a roar threatening to 

split the glass roof that has for seventy 
| years looked down on similar scenes. 
| Several times Esmonpe attempted to read 
| out the figures; perforce was mute 
amid the turmoil. When in compara- 
tive lull he shouted them out, few 
caught them. The Caairman standing 
up to repeat them, the hubbub ceased, 
to break forth once more in louder force 
when it was made known that in a House 
of 401 Members, after debate extending 
| over nearly eight hours, the Government 
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had been defeated by a majority of three 
(n closer enquiry it was found to be four 

No snap division this, sprung imme 
diately after the dinner hour on an 
A pitched battle 
vith all available reserves brought up 


unprep ired m ywority 


\nd Ministers were worsted 

Bu The Opposition’s 
\mendment to reduce estimates carried 
by 200 votes against 106. 


ineass done 








OUR VILLAGE ELEVEN. 


Excert at lunch, I cannot say 
With truth that we are stayers ; 

Yet, though on village greens we play, 
We're far from common players. 


The mason blocks with careful eye ; 
We dub him “ Old Stonewall.” 

lhe blacksmith hammers hard and high, 
And the spreading chestnuts fall. 


Sheer terror strikes our enemies 
When comes the postman’s knock, 
Whereas his slow deliveries 
Would suit the veriest crock. 


The but her prides himself on choy S; 
His leg-cuts are a joke; 

But when he lambs the slow long-hops 
There s beef behind his stroke. 


lhe grocer seldom cracks his egg 
He cannot catch: he butters 

The gardener mows each ball to leg, 
And trundles daisy-cutters. 


| Our tailor’s eut is world-renowned ; 
The com hm in’s drive Ss are rare, 
He'll either cart you from the ground 


(or Zo home with a pair. 


lhe village constable is stout, 
Yet tries short runs to win 

They say he’s run more people out 
Than ever he ran in. 


Phe curate (captain) every match 
Bowls piffle doomed to slaughter, 

But still is thought a splendid catch 
By the vicar’s elderly daughter 


lhe watchmaker winds up the side, 
But fails to time his pulls ; 
By now he must be well supplied 


With pairs of Sper tacles. 


Our umpire’s fair; he says “ Not Out,” 
Or “ Out,” just as he thinks ; 

And gives the benefit of the doubt 
lo all who stand him drinks 


No beatings (beatings are the rule 
Can make our pride diminish ; 
Last week we downed the Blind Boys’ 
School 
After a glorious finish ! 








The Wish to Please. 


Extract from report of concert in pro- 
vincial paper :—** The Rev. obliged 
with four songs, and would gladly have 
been heard in a fifth.” 
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HOLIDAYS AT HOME. 
“T. P.,” in last week's M.A.P., quotes 


with approval Sir Taomas Lauper Brus 
ron’s advice that Londoners should go 
through the Carlsbad or Homburg cures 
at home instead of visiting foreign spas, 
and_states that he tried the sume success- 
fully in Battersea Park. Before rush- 
ing abroad, therefore, or even out of 
town, next month in search of health 
and distraction, the jaded West-ender 
would do well to study the following 
list of “* Kur-orts ’ 2nd attractions provi- 
ded, on the spot, by the ever solicitous 
and bountiful L.C.C. 

On Bank Holiday, August 7, at 6 A... 
the new Konversationshaus and Trink 
halle on the main island in Piccadilly 
Cireus will be formally opened by Herr 
E. A. Cornwatt, Oberbezirksrat, who 
will drink a glass of water from the 
fountain now re-named the “ Schafts- 
burgsquelle.” Thereafter and until 
eight o'clock every morning during the 
season, the attendant Blumenméddchen, 
in appropriate attire, will dispense the 
health-giving fluid to their fashionable 
visitors, while five German bands will 
simultaneously give local colour to the 
proceedings by 
on the 
gasse Promenades. 

Preparations are being made for a 
brilliant season at Putney-Plage, which 
bids fair to become a formidable rival to 
Ostend and Trouville 
The boat-houses have lately been con 
verted into a well-appointed Casino, with 
hall-room. établissement des bains, and 
facilities for European pe ol, baccarat and 
The Société Anonyme 
des Ravageurs de la Boue gives daily 


playing Teutonic airs 


Pikkadilli- 


Regentstrasse and 


Schey eningen, 


pe tits che raur. 


reunions at low tide. when some very 
chic costumes will be noticed among the 
Fulham Smart Set. The 
rated service of paddle steamers now 
performs the trajet from West ninster in 
little over two hours. 

Alpinists will be glad to hear that 
unusual opportunities for their favourite 
pursuit are in prospect this summer in 
the Holborn Oberland and the Strand 
Kénigsweg ranges. Many unexpected 
crevasses have appeared, which will test 
the nerve of the hardiest mountaineer to 
negotiate, and constant avalanches are 
reported in these districts. The Mer 
d’Asphalte in the Schéher Moraine 
district thing whereon even a 
WHyMPer Martixs Conway would 


new vce -ele- 


is a 
or a 


fear to tread. 


Excellent sport is expected on the 
sparrow-moors of Hampstead Heath on 
the Twelfth. The birds are strong on 
the wing, there has been very little 
disease, and keepers are confident of 
record bags. 
legislators 


for hard-worked 


It is hoped that the Par- | 
liamentary session will be wound up in| 
| time 


to | 





| exchange the stifling atmosphere of St. 


Stephen’s for breezes of these sportive 
uplands on the opening day. Mean- 
while, the rush to the North has begun, 
and Jack Straw’s Castle is crammed to 
the ramparts, while every shooting-box 
in the neighbourhood has been let 
twice over. 

The Lea has been in spate recently, 
and the souls of fishermen are corre- 
spondingly elated. We hear that several 
fine gudgeon have gone up the river, 
and some ardent spinners with the dry 
fly are already after them. With this, 
and news that the close 
time for roach on Clapham Commen is 
now over, and that gaffs at a penny are 
being advertised in the New Cut, what 
more could our hackle-wielders wish ? 

It would seem, therefore, that there is 
umple scope within sound of Bow Bells 
for the valetudinarian, the pleasure- 
seeker, and the sportsman to indulge 
and repair themselves to their hearts’ 
content. ZAGZAG. 


the welcome 








THE EXPLOSIVE GOLF BALL. 
To GoLrers. 

Tue Explosive Ball is a wire-wound 
ball with a core of highly-compressed 
Dynamite. 

High Velocity (35,000 feet per second). 

Low trajectory. 

No swing required. A tap will set it 

going. 

You lay your opponent dead on the tee. 
You will never use any other ball. 
Trebles the excitement of the game, as 
every green may be the last. 
Never needs re-covering. 

If it cannot find the hole it will make 
one for itself. 

When playing with this ball you need 
not keep the St. Andrew's Rules. 
You can make your own. 

The Explosive Golf Ball lowers the 
Handicap. 

It makes your caddie respect you. 


Tue Exprosive Gour Bat. 
£? 2s. each. 


One ball will last your lifetime. 


Testimonial. 

Admiral Toco writes :—‘I attribute 
the efficiency of my approach shots at 
Tsushima entirely to practice with the 
new projectile.” 





Form Master (sarcastically, to Joxes, 
who has been reproved by the Head for 
making a rude caricature of one of the 





masters). Well, Jones, and what did the | 
Headmaster say about your funny picture ? | 


Jones (with dignity). He said, Sir, that 
nobody but the lowest of the low would 
call it funny. 


| 
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LAST OPERATIC NOTE OF THE SEASON. 


“AFTER THE 


There is to be an| 
One | 
down, t’other come on. Judging from what Mr. Punch’s | 
Operatic Observer has seen and heard, the past has been excep- 
tionally profitable to Operatic directors and decidedly satis- 
factory to Messrs. Messacer, New. Forsyra, and the public. 

On the Ist of May Ricurer was enthusiastically received, 
conducting Wacyer and all his works. Then, while we were 
yet labouring under the Wagnerian nightmare of Giants, 
Dwarfs, Floating Fairies, and Pantomimic Dragons, we 
were awaked by the delightful Barber of Seville, on which 
occasion Mile. BaverMeisTerR was conspicuous by her absence. 
Alas! she was not to appear again until her Farewell Benefit 
in July. Farewell,a long farewell, and, if for ever, fare thee 
well! Such is operatic life, “which likewise is the end of all 
things.” You may see her, as depicted by our artist in the 
sketch above, waving her adieux, from the deck of a depart- 
ing vessel, to her old companions who are disporting them- 
selves on the sands of Tune near the Sound of Tune. 

Then, under Maycryeiii’s sympathetic conducting, were 
wafted to us, on a Tuesday night, May 9, the sweet 
strains of Dowizerri’s Don Pasquale, commencing with “ Com’ 
é gentil.” This revival—alas! for one night only, as this 
deponent does not remember its having been given a second 
chance—was delightful; and why not repeated only Messrs. 
Messager, Forsyra and the Directors can tell; but they 

won't. 

| Merpa, as Violetta in Ia Traviata, and under a new 

| umbrella hat depicted by our hawk-eyed artist, next arrived. 

In her train came Miwi, her Bohemian friends, and Signor 

Caruso, at his very best. Subsequently, excellent Mlle. 
N tried her best to make us forget Catvé as Carmen, ' 


Tue London Operatic Season is over. 
Autumn Opera in Town, of which more presently. 


Sidks bards 
/ 


/ 


OPERA IS OVER!” 


and Mile. Donatpa scored a success as Micaéla. Signor 
DaLsores was a first-rate Don José. 

On Derby Day there was no Ring, but Waoner’s Die 
Meistersinger was named as the favourite, with Van Rooy in 
regular right Rooyal voice, and Fraulein Auren as Eva-green 
Eva. Epsom excitement over, we settled down to Me.na- 
Marguerite, in Faust,on Thursday after Derby. The King 
of Sparn’s state visit to the Opera on Thursday, June 8, was 
a grand gala night indeed, though Don ~~ and Don 
Giovanni were not invited to be present. Just about this 
time happened the deluge, and there were no arks, in shape 
of cabs, wherein to reach home dry-footed. Opera singers, 
however, were uninjured, as immediately afterwards, ere yet 
the decorations had disappeared, we find Mlle. Destixy at her 
very best in Aida, and her companions quite unaffected by 
the “rain that rainéd every day.” 

Madame Jeanne Ravuway distinguished herself in Verni's 
Un Ballo in Maschera, as did also Mile. Seima Kurz, Signori 
Secorrt and Caruso, Royalty has patronised the Opera very 
regularly, and with royal punctuality Next notable event 
was the Orfeo of Madame Kirxsy Luyw and the Luridice of 
Jeanne Raunay. Afterwards Orfeo was sung and the lyre 
played by Mile. Gervitte-Réacue, the part not being quite 
within her reach,—that is perhaps because this deponent’s 
memory reaches back to Jutta Ravocui. Next mete oy event, 
June 28, was the production of a new opera, L’Oracolo, by 
Signor Fraxco Leoyt, excellently done. It was a quaint show, 
admirably staged, but not the opera for Covent Garden. The 
“working of The Oracle” was well managed, but general 
opinion appears to be that, like the majority of oracles, it 
cannot be relied upon. 

July opened with Don Giovanni and a first-rate cast. 
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Then The Oracle was given a second chance. The next 
production was Roméo et Juliette, with Scotch lassie Dowaupa 
as heroine, and M. Dacwores as the amorous “* climbing boy 
Another novelty, Madama Butterfly, by Pwuccrsi, was pro 
duced. This Butterfly is out for something more than a 
flutter, and it will be in the répertotre for next season, with, 
probably, the same cast, on which, as it included Mlle 
Destixy, Madame Leseunr, powerful Mile. Simeon, Signori 
Scorn: and Caruso, it would be difficult to improve. The 
title Butterfly suggests a series of Grasshoperas. 

In front, the House has been notably well managed, and 
on the very hottest nights the Syndics of the Syndicate, who 
prefer to take things coolly, ventilated the question of heat 
satisfactorily, and introduced a delightful air arranged for 
orchestra and audience, without any such A®olian draughts 
is not so very long ago gave a blow to several systems, from 
| which they with difficulty recovered. 

An Autumn-tum-tum Season 
ilready deposed, announced by the Grand Opera Singdicate 
land Mr. Frank Renoue. Under this banner and commanded, 
presumably, by Generals Messicer and Forsyra, the San 
an eight weeks’ season, 





is, as this deponent has 


| Carlo Opera Company is to give 
commencing in October, when the longest vacation is pretty 
sure to be over, and London will be re filling. The prices for 
| stalls are from 12s. 6d. to 7s. 6d., and the first row of the pit 
| circle is 10 6d., the same price as 1s charged for seats in 
rows L to Q of stalls. The Operatic Singdicate knows best, 
but at first sight most theatre-goers would have considered 
it wiser to commence the prices of pit at a shilling less than 
the stalls. 


lead being added, 


lowest charge for Such a charge as this might 
to another a row (rhyming with 
how between the pit-preferring public and the manage 
ment lhbsit omen! 


row i.e 
This deponent’s suggestion would be 
| 6s. 6d. for first row pit circle ; for all the other rows; 
land ts. each for admission of mere mortals to the seats of 

the Gods Advice gratis, and for 
Sy nic ate s x heme 


in Js 


best wishes success of 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


My Nautical Retaimer In that narrow field of 
literature to which we give the name of “‘ light verse” (“ light,” 
that is, for the reader, but difficult enough for the writer), 
there is not living to-day a more conscientious craftsman than 
Captain Kenpat, late R.A., known by the nom de querre of 
“Duw-Dew.” His new volume, “ Rhymes of the East and 
Re-collected V erses (CONSTABLE), is largely made up of the best 
| of the work which he had previously published in India, 
|} and of new matter from the pages of Puneh. It marks a 

great advance upon his earlier books in the direction of self- 

criticism and fastidious judgment. Though in many of his 
poems the influence of CALverLeY is easy to trace, there is no 
| question but that “ Dom-Dom’s” work is distinguished by a 
individuality. It has breadth and spaciousness, along 
with a studied felicity in the choice of the right word. It reveals 
always that “fundamental brainwork”’ which was Rosserri’s 
primary demand. If his style betrays any characteristic fault, 
it is that of diffuseness : but it is not the diffuseness of the 
| writer who ekes out his line with the otiose epithet or phrase 
[t is due in part to the complex metrical systems which he some- 
times adopts; but chiefly it is due to fertility of thought 
and expression ; und to the fact that, when he has found many 
happy ways of urging the same argument, he has not the 
heart to make an invidious selection. Yet he seldom wants 
for the inevitable brief phrase which clinches a conclusion 
His great charm lies in the trick of a sudden bathos of 
colloquialism occurring in the midst of a mock-serious flight 
of eloquence. Yet with all his feeling for humorous con- 
trasts, and his delightful taste in the grotesque, it is for 
his sense of style and technique that this volume, so free 





writes : 
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from all that is trivial and hackneyed and slipshod, will win 
the commendation of the best judges of this form of belles 
lettres. And when one regards the high quality of work- 
manship demanded of the maker of light verse if it is to be 
worth making at all, one may perhaps apply Matrnew 
Arnoiy’s words to the standard of technique which “ Dum- 
Dum” sets to other followers of his light-hearted Muse : 

Such, poets, is your bride, the Muse! young, gay, 

Radiant, adorn’d outside ; a hidden ground 

Of thought and of austerity within 


In Shrewsbury (Meruvex) Mr. Aupen presents a historical 
and topographical account of one of the most interesting and 
picturesque towns in England. My Baronite knew it in his 
youth, and welcomes with pleasure, that in degree will be 
shared by others, this record. The story of Shrewsbury is 
an intimate part of the history of England, and supplies 
material for the not least interesting chapter. King Jony 
was quite a late comer on the scene, his charter to the borough 
confirming to the burgesses ‘‘all liberties, free customs and 
quittances, as they had them in the time of King Henry, our 
great grandfather.” In later times known to SHAKSPEARE, 
Sir John Falstaff fought at Shrewsbury, in the battle where 
Hotspur was killed. There are few towns of contemporary 
date that preserve so many fragments of old houses, churches, 
council chambers, and other buildings. Charm is added to 
the book by the pictures of these contributed by Miss 
KATHERINE Roperts. 


It is not often that an author boldly calls the hero of his 
own creation a fool, vet this is what Mr. Maurice Hewterr 
does in his novel, which he has entitled The Fool Errant 
HeineMANN). Not so very long ago, if the Baron’s memory 
serves him correctly, another writer of romance, Mr. Burtanp, 
did something similar, only he was polite enough not to 
directly attract attention to the simple-mindedness of his 
hero. But in this book of Mr. Maurice Hewtert’s we have 
a chivalric fool, a sane Quixotic English youth, frank, honest, 
religious, coming of an ancient family, which so sturdily adheres 
to the persecuted faith of its forefathers, that it must send its 
heir abroad, there to obtain, in the University of Padua, the 
education, fitting his position, that is denied to him in his 
own country. Such a fool as Mr. Maurice Hewretr makes 
of his hero is a delightful character! Would there were more 
fools of the same sort! The tale of his ever-varying romantic 
adventures is never tedious. One character, however, namely 
the villainous mendicant friar, surely belongs to an earlier 
date than that of this story. As to the sweet women who 
live or die for the hero (and of one, disguised as a page, the 
Baron seems to have some pleasant reminiscence in “ quite 
another story,” and also as a character in an Blerdaibios 
drama at the St. James's), they are all charmingly drawn ; 
and the true love of the self-sacrificing woman is forcibly 
contrasted with the passion of the woman who is not a crown 
to her husband. The Fool Errant never the fool 
peecant: the shield of his honour is untarnished. He is 
disillusioned with regard to one whom he has foolishly, but’ 
honestly, adored. As to the 
Italians of the period, with 
whom the Fool is brought into 
contact, there is scarcely one of 
them who for integrity and 
purity can be for one instant 
compared with this Fool of 
fiction, to whom the reader, if 
he be at first a trifle irritated 
by his unworldly folly, will 
become attached to 
regret the moment of parting 
with so simple and so lovable a 
character. 
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